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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 





THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1831. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





Poems, chiefly Lyrical. By Alfred Tennyson. 12mo. pp. 154. 
Effingham Wilson. 
Sonnets and Fugitive Pieces. By Charles Tennyson, Trin. Coll. 
12mo. pp. 83. Richardson. 

WE are late with our notice of these volumes, which were published 
last year; but we did not see them till the other day. They are 
not of a description to grow stale. We have great pleasure in stat- 
ing, that we have seen no such poetical writing since the last volume 
of Mr Keats; and that the authors, who are both young men, we 
believe, at college, may take their stand at once among the first 
poets of the day. We mean, that Mr Wordsworth and Mr Cole- 
ridge may give them the right hand of fellowship ; and that all who 
love genuine poetry, will read them, and quote them, and feel per- 
sonally interested about them, and like to live in the world of their 
thoughts. How seldom is it, that the readers of the great poets,— 
of Chaucer, Spenser, &c.,—meet with a fresh book, into which they 
no sooner enter, than they feel as in a new district of their old 
territory, and turn the first leaf as if they closed the portal behind 
them, and were left alone with nature and a new friend! Here are 
two, both genuine, both on the borders of the great country, both 
in full receipt of its airs, and odours, and visions, and most human 
voices, and all the congenial helps of a common soil and climate ; 
and both possessing trees of their own, that promise to be mighty, and 
haunted with the sound of young angelic wings. If we speak with 
some enthusiasm on the occasion, it is because it is difficult, in 
common critical prose, to do justice to the least glimpses of such 
truth and beauty as it is the nature of genuine poetry to disclose. 
Let the poct say what he will, even of a common beautiful cheek, or 
an affectionate eye, and he knows that there is something in its 
sweet mystery that leaves an inequality in his best description of it : 
and it isthe same with lovers of poetry, when they speak of its 
successful cultivation, Sympathy and gratitude combine to exalt 
their words: the sense of pleasure seizes upon the strongest ex- 
pressions. 

We envy these young men the seasonableness of the time” in 
which they make their appearance, and the circumstances under 
which they write: that is to say, supposing that the worldly advan- 
tages of them will not be too great for their unworldly spirit. They do 
not appear likely to be diverted from their pursuits, either by narrow 
wants or painful hostilities. It is not now as in the days of Mr 
Shelley and Mr Keats, though the period is so little distant. The 
Tennysons have come at a happier time, when they need not fight 
against worldly assumption, nor become martyrs to the faith im truth 
and beauty. That creed, by the diffusion of knowledge, but more 
immediately and most unexpectedly by the movement of some of its 
humblest champions, has elevated its golden letters in the sunshine 
not to the destruction of any better creed, but to the better con- 
struction and illustration of the best, and a displacing of the means 
by the end. Beneficence worshipped is Christianity successful. 

As the Messrs Tennyson are brothers, and make their appearance 
at the same hour, it is natural in readers to ask, which of the young 
poets is the greater one. We are happy for our own sakes, (for it 
would not be pleasant to give any other answer), to say that we 
really cannot make up our minds as to which is the superior. We 
had our opinion when we first read the books ; but it diminished 
more and more on becoming further acquainted with them; till at 
length we knew not which to prefer. Alfred Tennyson seemed to 
have the more exuberant fancy; but then Charles might have been 
better able to master his; so that his fancy would be no less, but 
his judgment greater. On the other hand, Alfred possessed full as 
much imagination as Charles, and seemed to have undergone a 
greater range of feeling. Yet again, Charles might have had a more 
limited range in this respect, because his sensations were healthier ; 
and it is a great point to find out which of two poets, supposing 





them to be otherwise on a par, will ultimately excel the other; he 
whose feelings are over-subtle, from a greater delicacy of organiza- 
tion, and who possesses the experiences of sickness as well as 
health, or he, who with sufficient delicacy of perception to express 
what he pleases on all healthy occasions, may be supposed to 
retain a greater force or equanimity for the production of a longer 
work. It will be guessed, perhaps, by these observations, that we look 
upon Alfred Tennyson as knowing more at present than Charles ; 
perhaps on that account feeling more; while on the other hand, 
Charles we might think able to turn his knowledge and sensibility 
(which are both very great) to more consistent and ample account. 
But in looking, and re-looking from one volume to the other, we 
find ourselves baffled in making a judgment, and only remain sensi- 
ble of the rich promise visible in both. We must add, that we 
have no knowledge whatsoever of these gentlemen, and that their 
friends will probably smile at the guesses into which their volumes 
have thrown us. We feel ourselves bound to say in conclusion, 
that Mr Alfred Tennyson, while he has poems in his volume, that 
would seem to mark a younger man than his brother, and which 
the latter, had he written them, might have excluded from his own, 
has others which are both longer and superior to any in Charles’s. 
And yet, notwithstanding this, we cannot read the best productions 
of Charles, and not think his natural capacity as great as his 
brother’s. The whole mystery might be explained to us, if we had 
the least knowledge of the gentlemen. In the meantime, we can 
only express our thanks to both for the great pleasure they have 
afforded us, and proceed to lay specimens of their genius before the 
reader. 

We shall begin with Alfred’s volume first, as we believe it was 
first published. Some poets are entirely for the fanciful, others for 
the imaginative, others for the abstract and sentimental, others 
for the sensual: some for pure fiction; and some for real life: for 
poetry is the flower of any sort of experience; which is the reason 
why there are poets of so many distinct classes, all of them worthy 
of the name, though very different in rank and power. We pay a 
compliment to the Messrs Tennyson not less deserved and rare, 
when we say that they appear to us equally to feel the charms of 
thought and of sociality ; they are sensible that they have flesh and 
blood creatures to deal with, as well as spiritual ones: and will not 
render themselves liable to the charge, either of seeming never to 
have quitted a solitude, or of clogging themselves with too gross a 
body corporate. We begin with a charming portrait, in which the 
sympathy with sense and sentiment is equally obvious. The reader 
will observe some compound epithets in it, printed in a novel man- 
ner, which is peculiar to Alfred Tennyson’s volume, and struck us 
as one of the marks of his being liable to be run away with by a 
conceit. But it is not affectation. It is only a strong sense of the 
idea he is impressed with, and a strong wish to make others equally 
sensible of it: but it might have been as well for him to suppose, 
both for his own sake and the reader’s, that others could become 
sensible of the beauty, without its being pressed upon them after 
so unusual a fashion. We are not bound to give our compound 
epithets an “ un-in-one-breath-utterable” look, because the Greeks 
did; not to mention that hyphens give the words, to our eyes, a 
more musical aspect, such as Mr Tennyson ought to love; for his 
ear is very beautiful :— 

LILIAN. 
* Airy, fairy Lilian, 
Flitting, fairy Lilian, 
When I ask her if she love me, 
Claps her tiny hands above me, 
Laughing all she can; 
She’ll not tell me if she love me, 
Cruel, little Lilian. 
When my passion seeks 
Pleasance in lovesighs, 


She, looking through and through me, 
Thoroughly to undo me, 


Smiling, never speaks ; '4 
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So innocent-arch, so cunning-simple, 

From beneath her purfled wimple, 
Glancing with blackbeaded eyes, 

Till the hghtning laughters dimple 
The baby-roses in her cheeks, 
Then away she flies. 


Pr’ythee weep, May Lilian! 
Gaiety without eclipse 
Wearieth me, May Lilian: 
Through my very heart it thrilleth, 
When from crimsonthreaded lips 
Silvertreble laughter trilleth : 
Pr’ythee weep, May Lilian : 
Praying all I can, 
If prayers will not hush thee, 
Airy Lilian, 
Like a roseleaf I will crush thee, 
Fairy Lilian.’ 

In the poem that we next proceed to extract, the author has 
done a very pleasing thing for the readers of Shakspeare. He has 
spoken upon a hint of the great poet, and introduced us to the 
house and the daily life of poor Mariana, who had been deserted by 
Angelo, and who is described as residing in a desolate manner in a 
“moated grange.” See ‘ Measure for Measure,’ act. 3, scenel. If 
the reader would rather have had a less painful impression left upon 
him at the conclusion of the poem, he may recollect that the story 
has a happy ending in Shakspeare. We hold that nothing can be 
better painted, than the scenery in these verses. They have the 
homely truth of Crabbe, with the relief of a far higher power of 
sentiment :— 


MARIANA. 


“« Mariana in the moated grange.”—.Jeasure for Measure. 


‘With blackest moss the flower-pots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all, 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden wall. 
The broken sheds looked sad and strange, 
Unlifted was the clinking latch, 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, “My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said ; 
She said ‘‘ I am aweary, aweary ; 
I would that I were dead!” 


IT. 
‘ Her tears fell with the dews at even, 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dried, 
She could not look on the sweet heaven, 
Either at morn or eventide. 
After the flitting of the bats, 
When thickest dark did trance the sky, 
She drew her casement curtain by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 
She only said “ The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said: 
She said “ I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !” 


Ill. 
‘ Upon the middle of the night, 
Waking she heard the nightfowl crow : 
The cock sang out an hour ere light: 
From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her: without hope of change, 
In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 
Till cold winds woke the grey-eyed morn 
About the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, “ The day is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said ; 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !’’,, 


IV. 
About a stonecast from the wall, 
A sluice with blackened waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The clustered marishmosses crept. = 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silvergreen with gnarled bark ; 
For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding grey. 
She only said, “ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,”’ she said ; 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!” 


Vv, 
* And ever when the moon was low, 
And the shrill winds were up and away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 
She saw the gusty shadow sway. 


But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 
She only said, “ The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said; 
She said, “ J am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !” 
VI. 
‘ All day within the dreamy house, 
The doors upon their hinges creaked ; 
The blue fly sung i’ the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shrieked, 
Or from the crevice peered about. 
Old faces glimmered through the doors, 
Old footseps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her from without. 
She only said, “ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said ; 
She said, “ I ain aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !” 
VIL. 
‘ The sparrows chirrup on the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense ; but most she loathed the hour, 
When the thick-moated sun beam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Downsloped was westering in his bower. 
Then said she, “1 am very dreary, 
He will not come,” she said ; 
She wept, “ | am aweary, aweary, 
Oh God, that I were dead!” ’ 

At page I], is a piece of perplexity called the “ How and the 
Why,” which the uninitiated readers of Mr Wordsworth’s “ Moods” 
would think puerile, as they did some of those; but it is man’s 
writing. We only hope that it is not sick writing, and that the 
author, in these mystifications of himself, only feels the pleasure of 
a hea'thy wonderment. If not, we shall answer his How and his 
Why, by telling him to get on horseback and ride for it, till he 
comes, by a short cut, to the palace of a sage enchantress, hight 
Reasonable Indifference. Ue had better not wait 

* For years that bring the philosophic mind.’ 





The two poems, entitled the ‘ Merman’ and the ‘ Mermaid,’ 
| rather disappointed us ; but this was only because our expectations 
| had been so raised by the preceding ones. They are full of elas- 
| ticity and life. We like the gay, buoyant spirit of the beginnings of 
| them, with their Christmas-game style :— 

THE MERMAN. 
‘Who would be 
A Merman bold, 
Sitting alone, 
Singing alone, 
Under the sea, 
With a crown of gold, 
On a throne. 
ZT would be a Merman bold ; 
I would sit and sing the whole of the day: &c. 
THE MERMAID. 
* Who would be 
A Mermaid fair, 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair 
Under the sea 
In a golden curl, 
With a comb of pearl, 
On a throne ? 
ZT would be a Mermaid fair ; 
I would sing to myself the whole of the day: &c.’ 
The following passage from the Merman poem is like a corner in 
one of the pictures of Giulio Romano, or Raphael :— 
* J would be a Merman bold; 
I would sit and sing the whole of the day ; 
I would fill the seahalls with a voice of power ; 
But at night I would roam abroad and play 
With the Mermaids in and out of the rocks, 
Dressing their hair with the white seaflower ; 
And holding them back by their flowing locks 
I would kiss them often under the sea, 
And kiss them again till they kissed me 
Laughingly, laughingly ; 
And then we would wander away, away 
To the pale green seagroves straight and high, 
Chasing each other merrily.’ 
| 
| 











[As we have made but small way with this volume, and find that 


we shall be tempted to give more than one or two further notices ot 


these new poets, we must alternate them with other subjects. 
| To-morrow we shall pay attention to an interesting pamphlet just 
ee on Military Flogying; and next day re‘ura to out 
poetical luxuries. ] 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Covent GarDEN.—Oratorio, the Messiah. 





Covent-GArRDEN. 
Tus performance of the Messiah last night, at this theatre, though 
we are great admirers of Hanpet, did not please us so much as the 
Selection of Music at Drury-Lane; doubtless because the effect 
upon the whole was more sombre and unvaried, and the mind occu- 
pied with a succession of thoughts more painful than befits an 
evening’s music. Music is a pleasurable art, even in its me!an- 
choly, and should not deal with many continuous thoughts more 
painful than amount to pensiveness. The more we feel it, the 
less we like to have it rendered the medium of repeating to us 
all the sorrows and agonies of the divine heart, which this Oratorio 
records, however invested as it may be with unearthly grandeur, 
exalted with truutpets, or deified with choral shouts. HANDEL 
is, to be sure, a prodigious musician. “ He strikes you, when- 
ever he chuses,”’ said Mozart, “ with a thunderbolt.” We 
could like a selection of his thunderbolts very well: the very 
finest pieces of his Messiah brought together, and none else, 
we should not complain of, as a burden of solemn beauty. But 
even Hanpet has his comparatively common matter, not only of 








an old fashion, but of a heavy weight; and there is something too 
much of this in a whole oratorio devoted to one subject. In short, | 
the Oratorio was upon us too much last night, in its old shape and 
shadow. The audience looked as melancholy in their faces as their 
habiliments ; the singers looked melancholy as they went in and 
out; and the orchestra, mounted above one another on their 
benches, presented the old melancholy, middle-aged, solemn, and | 
somewhat stiff-looking hierarchy in black coats, whose bows 
and viols cut rather a different figure from those of the Saint | 
Cecilias in the pictures of the Correggios and Domeniciinos. | 

When Hawpet however is at his finest, there is no desiring any- 
thing better. Music has no greater 


“ Pomp and threatening harmony” 
than his (to speak in the noble language of Mr WorpsworrH): | 
nor did sorrow ever receive a sweeter and more affecting pity. The 
blasts of his trampets upon the word Wonderful (“ His name shall | 
be called Wonderful”) naturally make us repeat the epithet, in 
delighted astonishment. They issue immediately from the preced- 
ing notes, and from a level with them, as if the trumpets blew 
directly at us, and we beheld their mighty mouths. (RovusiLiac 
seems to have been inspired by one of these passages, when he 


placed the mouth of the trumpet right before us by the side of | @ 


HANDEL’s statue,—a fine stroke of genius, and a singular union of | 
letter with spirit.) Then what a truly pastoral simplicity there is | 
in the Recitative, ‘There were shepherds abiding in the fields!’ 
What a pure tenderness in ‘He shall feed his flock,’ with its | 
caressing accompaniment! And what an excess of pity in 
‘He was despised and rejected of men!’—‘ Thy rebuke hath 
broken his heart’ is of the same. perfect class of the pa- 
thetic, and was admirably sung by Mr Branam, who seemed 
resolved last night to show how pure and masterly could be 
his style. We must confess, that we do not think his expres- 
sion could have been mended. His tones had a trembling tender- 
ness, without hurting their manhood. Miss Paron was in greater 
force than on the preceding night; but did not strike us altogether 
as having to sing airs so well suited to her. However, we did not 
hear them all. Miss Russet. doesmot throw out her voice enough; 
but she sang ‘ He was despised’ better than we had looked for ; 
and here the lowness of @ui6s’ was less objectionable. Miss 
Bruce obtained considerable applause in ‘ He shall feed his 
flock :” and we must not forget, that we never heard Mr Putt- 
Lips to such advantage, in our opinion, as in ‘ The people that 
walked in darkness,’ 


His voice seemed to be less in his 
hroat than usual, and he gave excellent expression to the 





words that speak of the “great light,” The singers in thes® 
oratorios would do well in general to put a little more of the dra- 
matic spirit into their performances, as Mr Purtres and Mr 
Brana do. They turn their music-books over, for the most part, 
with an air of grave nothingness, and preteud to read them, in order 
to have something to do with their hands and eyes. It would be 
better to think of the meaning of what they are singing, and do their 
utmost to express it. 

Between the first two acts, Mr Nicuoson performed, with great 
applause, a Fantasia on the flute. This gentleman is an example of 
the difference between a clever and a fine player. He is a very 
clever player on the instrument, but he does not apprehend the 
spirit of music. He is all for the !ctter, and tosses about his alpha- 
bet marvellously, but he never gets really beyond the gamut. All 
his sfurzendos, and crescendos, and appogiaturas, do not get at the 
soul of what he is about. His is not the art 


“ Dead things with inbreath’d sexse able to pierce.” 


He fetches out of his flute all that mere breath and skill can do, 
but he puts no heart and mind in it: he excites no feeling but that 
of a sense of his cleverness. If Sir THomas UrquHart, the 
translator of Rapevais, could have heard him, he would have 
described him as one who trills, in.onates, tips, tongues, tootletoos, 
plunges, pifferates, peck-o’-peppers, gamutifies, whiffles, and wambles 
his flute, “now careering it, and now caracoling it,” and all mar- 
vellously; but for the music, it is as if a man should say, “ Let us 
shew how we can do without it.” eS 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


(OVERNMENT Accounts.—Alcibiades came to Pericles, and staid 
awhile ere he was admitted. When he came in, Pericles civilly 
excused it, and said, “I was studying how to give my account.” 
But Alcibiades said to him, “If you will be ruled by me, study 
rather how to give no account.””—Bacon, 

A Birr ov Keav Curistianity.—[From the Persian of Jami.j— 
One night the great mosque in Ezypt took fire and was burnt down. 
The Musselmans suspecting the Christians had done it, set fire to 
their houses in retaliation. ...... The sultan ef Egypt seized 
those who had burnt the houses of the Christians, and having col- 
lected them together in one place, ordered that as many tickets 





should be written as there were offenders. Upon some were writ- 


ten that they should be put to death; upon others that they should 
have a hand cut off; and upon others that they should be whipped. 


_ And those lots being cast among them, each suffered according to 


his respective chance. A lot which inflicted death fell upon one, 
who said, “ It is not on my own account that I am afraid to suffer 
death ; but I have a mother, who, excepting me, has no one to sup- 


| port and protect her.’ By the side of him stood another whose 


ticket ordered him only a whipping, and he exchanged lots with 
him saying, “T have no mother ;”—and he suffered death in place 
of the other, who received the whipping. 


Ivavian Repuswic or 1797.—A general federation of the National 
iards and the Authorities of the new Republic took place at the 
Lazaretto of Milan. On the 14th of July, 30,000 National Guards, 
with the Deputies from the Departments, took an oath of fraternity, 
and swore to use their utmost efforts to revive the liberty of Italy, 
and make her once more a nation. The keys of Milan and of the 
fortresses were delivered by the French to the Cisalpine officers. The 
army left the States of the Republic, and went into cantonments in 
the territory of Venice. From this period may be dated the first 
formation of the Italian army which afterwards acquired so great a 
share of glory. The manners of the Italians underwent a striking 
change. The cassock, the fashionable dress for youth, gave place 
to regimentals ; instead of passing their time at the fect of women, 
the young Italians now frequented the riding and fencing schools 
and places of exercise: the childfen no longer played at chapel, but 
had regiments armed with tin guns, and mimicked the occurrences of 


| war in their favourite games. In their comedies and street-farces, 


there had always been an Italian, who was represented as a very 
cowardly though witty fellow, and a kind of bullying captain, some- 
times a Frenchman, but more frequently a German, a very powerful, 
brave, and brutal character, who never failed to conclude with 
caning the Italian, to the great satisfaction and applause of the 
spectators. But such allusions were now no longer endured by the 
populace, who insisted on seeing valiant Italians introduced on the 
stage, putting foreigners to flight, and defending themselves with 
resolution and boldness. A national spirit had arisen; Italy had 
her patriotic and warlike songs; and the wonen contemptuously 
repulsed those suitors who affected effeminate manners in order to 
please them.—Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon. 








Erratum.—lIn the theatrical article yesterda . instead of Barbican, it 
should have been said that Lord Shaftesbury lived in Aldersgate street, 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS BVENING. 
KING’S THEATRE. 


A favorite Opera Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 
meer ~~ E ZORAIDE., 
yt Rossin. 
Principal Characters by ee IGL VESPERMANN, eine CASTELLI, 
Mademoiselle BECK, Signor CURION 
Signor DEVILLE, Signor DE ANGELI, and ol DAVID. 


After which, a Favorite Ballet, in One Act, entitled 
CENONE ET PARIS 
By M. GarvkL.} 

The Principal Characters by Madame Montessu, Mademoiselle Kaniel, 
Mlle. Clara, Mlle. Proche, Mlle. De Vis, and Mlle. Brocard, 
Mesdames J. Mersie, Coupotte, Beseke, Vedy, Griffiths, Pitt, Laura, Lydia, &c. 
M. Paul, M. Emile, M. Simon, M. Edouard, M. George, M. D’Albert, 
and M. LEFEBVRE. 

With an efficient and numerous Corps de Ballet. | 
At the End of the Opera, the whole _™~ Company will sing in ‘‘ God save the | 
ing.” 














THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Drama, (in Two Acts) called, 
THE BRIGAND. 
(By Mr PLancueE.} 

Maria Grazie, Mrs W. BARRYMORE, Ottavia, Miss FAUCIT. 
Prinee Bianchi, Mr YOUNGE, Nicolo, MrWEBSTER, Fabio, Mr HUGHES, 
Albert and Theodore, Mr H. WALLACK and Mr J. VINING, 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr WALLACK, 


Rubaldo, Mr BEDFORD, 
Spoletto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, Carlotti. Mr YARNOLD. 


In the Course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Semiramide,’ and Mozart’s 
Overture to ‘ Die Entfurung aus dem Serail.’ 


After which, a Musical Piece, (in Two Acts) called 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER, 
(By Mr Kenney.) 
Irza, Miss Faucit, Fatima, Mrs Waylett, 
Aboulifar, Mr Thomps:n, Aman, Mr Bland. Alibajou, Mr Webster, 
Bowbell, Mr Risin, a Gimbo, Mr Harley. 
To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES 
(By Mr W. Barrymore.) 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses Barnett and Baseke. Harlequin, Mr Howell, 
Pantaloon, MrT. Blanchard, Clowns, Messrs Southby and E. J. Parsloe. 





To-morrow, A Grand Musical Performance. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Comedy of 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
[By W. SHAKSPEARE. 
Hero, Miss TAYLOR. Beatrice, Miss FANNY KEMBLE. 
Ursula, Mrs DALY. Margaret, Mrs BROWN. 
Benedick, MrC. KEWBLE. Leonato, Vr WARDE. 
Don Pedro, MrG. BENNETT. Don John, Mr DIDDEAR. 
Antonio, Mr BARTLEY Count Claudio, Mr ABBOTT. 

Dogberry, Mr BLANCHARD. Friar, Mr EVANS. Verges, Mr KEELEY. 

Borachio, Mr BAKER. Conrad, MrHOLL.  Balthavar, Mr HENRY. 
Io Act Il. A MASQUERADE. And Stevens’s Glee of ‘‘ Sigh no more, Ladies.” 

Previous to the Comedy, Mozart’s Overture to ‘‘ Der Schauspieldirector.” 


To conclude with a New Operatic Drama, called 

THE ROMANCE OF A DAY. 

The Music, by H. R. Bish: 

Sophia Walstein, Miss FORDE. Liese, Miss E. TREE 
Widow Klaffen, Mrs GIBBS. 
Adolph, Count of on ng MrHUNT. — 
Colonel Francorur, Mr ABBOT. Nikel Unterhand, Mr G. PENSON. 

Moritz, Mr BLANCHARD. Fritz Klaffen, Mr KEELEY. 

Paul Richter, Miss TAYLOR. Hubert, Mr Irwin. 





Therése, Miss P. Horton. 
Karoline Klaffen, Miss H. CAWSFE., 


To-morrow, No Performance. 


FRENC! H PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAY MARKET. 





In the course of the Season, the following Performers will appear for the first time 


Mademoiselle LEONTINE FAY, du Theatre du Gymnase. 
Madame ALBERT, du Theatre des Nouveautés. 
M. BRUNET, Artiste, du Theatre des Variétés. 


Sixth appearance of Mons. BOUFFE, who will perform in Three Pieces. 
Srectacle Généralement Demandé. 
On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 
LE FUTUR DE LA GRAND’MAMAN. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Un Acte, de M, Darrots. 
Madame Darbel, jeune Veuve, Mlle. ELIZA. 
La Comtesse Emilie, Mme. PAULIN. 
Marianne, Femme de Mignot, Nourrice chez le C omte, Mile. ST ANGE. 
M. BOUFFE re mplira le Réle de Mignot, (his original character.) 
M. DERVAL celui de Delmare, futur de la — 1d’ Maman. 
Le Comte Adolphe, M. ALFREI 
Suivi de la Premiére Ri vohenhot de 
VOLTAIRE CHEZ LES CAPUCINS. 
Comédie Anecdote Mélée de Chant, par MM. Duvert, Desvercers ct VARIN. 
Madame Dolban, jeune Veuve, Mile. Eliza. 
seer x Femme de Bruno, Mademoiselle Emma. 
- Boutié remplira le Réle de Voltaire. 
Pére Bhat on Gardien des Capucins, M. St Aubert. 

Frére Loup, Pourvoyeur, M. Préval. Frére Jacques, Portier, M.Guenée. 
Frére Fiacre Sonneur, M. Granville. Théodore, Novice, M. Paulin. 
Bruno, Jardinier du Convent, M. (,amard. 

M. Lambert, vieux Bourgeois, M. Cloup. Un Paysan, M. Araud. 


On Finira par 
JEAN, 
Piece en Quatre Parties Mélée de Chant, par MM. THeavton et A. SIGNOL. 
Madame de Ligny, Mile. Florval. Madame de Sirval, Mlle. Eliza. 
La Marquise d’Olvan, amie de Madame de Ligny, Madame Paulin. 
Madame veuve Chopin, Limonadi¢re, Mme. Préval. 
Adclaide, sa Fille, Mile. St. Ange. 
M. Bouffe remplira “Réle de Rigolard, (his original character.) 
. Derval celui de Jean. 


M. de Walbruck, et M. D’ Offtena. Attachés 4 VAmbasade, M. Paulin et M. Guenée. 


Un Garcon d’estaminet, M. Arnaud. Un Valet, M. Granville. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 





An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 


THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MIS A NTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YAT 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs D. ALY. 
Astragalus, Mr YATES. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 


After;which, a New Comic Burletta® called 


KIND INTENTIONS, 
Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. 


Henry, Mr Hemmings. 
Latitat, Mr S. Smith. Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. 


Mr Meanwell, Mr Mathews. 


To conclude with, a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 


THE WRECK ASHORE. 
[By Mr Bucksrone 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, ‘ Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Act I.—Winrrer. 

Alice, Mrs Yates. Bella, Mrs Fitzwilliam. Dame Barnard, Mrs Daly. 
Jemmy Starling, Mr Buckstone. Miles Barnard, Mr Yates. 
Walter Barnard, Mr Hemmings. Captain Grampus, Mr O. Smith. 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr 4 Reeve. 

[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.] 


Act. IIl.—Summer. 
The Characters as in Act I. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 


A Farcical Entertainment, entitled 


THE MERRY WIVES OF BARBICAN. 
The Music, by Mr Harrowavy. 
Principal Characters by Mrs HUMBY, Miss WELLS, 


Miss GARRICK, 
Miss STOHWASSER, MissAYRES, MrsGARRICK, 


and MrJ. RUSSELL 


After which, a New Musical Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 


THREE TO ONE. 
The Music, by Mr G. Cooke. 
The Characters by Mrs Glover, Miss Wells, Miss Ayres, ahd Mr Forrester. 











To which will be added, a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 


EVERY BODY’S HUSBAND. 
The Characters by Mrs Glover, Miss Sinclair, Miss Garrick, Miss Stohwasser, 
Miss Wells, MissLaws, MrSmith, ‘Mr Tilbury, Mr Munroe, Mr Barnett, 
and Mr Green. 
And (in honour of Her Majesty’s Birth-Day) will be. presented, 
A LOYAL TRIBUTE TO THE QUEEN. 

Consisting of Song, Dance, and Allegory, by the whole of the Company. 
will be introduced the ‘ National Anthem,’ newly arranged. 


In which 


To conclude with a New Operatic Piece, entitled 


GALATEA. 





General Kienwitz, Mr BARTLEY. 


Louise, Femme de Chambre, Mme. Gamard. 





From Gay’s Serenata. With HANDEL’s Music, arranged by Mr C. Porter. 
Principal ¥ - iracters by Miss Vernon, Mrs Garrick, Mrs Humby, Mr Bennett, 
Mr J. Ruussell, Mr Spencer, MrG. Smith, Mr Munroe, 
Mr G. Lejune, and Mr E. Seguin. 
And a Chorus of T'wenty Voices. 
The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, &e. 
In the course of the Evening, (First time in this Country) F. Schneider’s Triumphal 
Overture in honour of the King of England, and Weber's Overture to ‘ Euryanthe.’ 


SURREY THEATRE. 
An entirely new Romantic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 


THE FIRE RAISER, OR THE HAUNTED MOOR. 
The Characters by Miss SOMERVILLE, Miss M.C. POOLE, Miss JORDAN, 
Miss NICOL, MrOSBALDISTON, MrALMAR, MrWILLIAMS, Mr HONNER, 
Mr C. HILL, MrGOUGH, MrVALE, MrEDWIN, MrROGERS, 

Mr ASBURY, Master F. CARBERY, Mr LEE, Mr HOBBS. 

The Spanish Hercules, Monsieur Louis VALLI, will go through his Gymnastic 
Exercises. 





| 


After which, an entirely New Broad Farcical One Act Drama, entitled 
“ses Ww te &.” 
{By J. Averep and C. Z. Barnett. 


] 
Principal Characte Ts by Miss Vincent, Miss Rumens, Mr Vale, MrC. Hill, 
Mr Honner, Mr Williams, Mr Rogers, Mr Gough, Mr Asbury, Messrs. Young, &c. 


To conclude with a Comic Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, (in Two Acts) entitled 


THE FEMALE MASSARONI. 
Principal Characters by Miss M. C. Poole, Miss Vincent, Miss Somerville, 
Mile. Rosier. MrC. Hill, Mr D. Pitt, Mr Gough, Mr Vale, and Mr Rogess. 





CosurG Tueatre.—De L’Orme—A Day at an Inn— 
The Black Forest. 

SavLer’s Wetts Tueatre.—The Wreck—A Diver- 
tissement—The Farmer. 








| Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; so 
by J. Cuapprt.—Ervincuam Witsoy, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J.Figup, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsn, 149 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel ; at Epers’s Library, Old 
Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsinen. 


C, and W, Reyngxt, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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